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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 
BOOK AUCTIONS 

1807-1907 

jNE hundred years ! Only a brief 
period it is true, as time is accounted 
in history, and yet one which mark- 
ing the age or commemorating the 
foundation of a business firm, is worthy of note. 
It is, moreover, a period in the world of Book- 
collecting and Bookselling significant of great 
changes and many developments. How strange 
have been the vicissitudes in book-prices, how 
varied and oftentimes how rapid the changes 
which have taken place since 1807! On the one 
hand what treasures remained unknown and 
even uncared for one hundred years ago, whilst 
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on the other, how many books which were then 
greatly esteemed and eagerly acquired, have 
since faded into a past of complete indifference 
or neglect! How many precious volumes that 
to-day the wealthy bibliophile alone may hope 
to acquire, might then have been purchased at 
modest sums; whilst others, which have since 
taken their place in the highest realms of Eng- 
lish Literature, had not yet been given to the 
world! Sheridan, Madame D'Arblay, Blake, 
Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Landor, Lamb, 
De Quincey, and Jane Austen — to mention only 
the more famous authors living in 1807 — had 
but recently produced, or indeed were actually 
writing, those works which were to earn for 
them immortal fame. Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, and Borrow were then in 
early youth or childhood, while the great Victor- 
ian writers — Fitzgerald, Tennyson, Browning, 
Ruskin, Thackeray, Dickens, and the Brontes 
— were not yet born. In the world of Art and 
Book-Illustration, Bartolozzi, Rowlandson, Gill- 
ray, Turner, Stothard, and Smirke were pro- 
ducing those illustrations which have never since 
ceased to interest or to charm, and some of 
which are now valued by the collector at many 
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times the prices obtaining in 1807; whilst 
George Cruikshank, who was born in 1792 and 
whose works have attained such a wide vogue 
amongst collectors, had not yet begun his great 
career as artist and caricaturist. 

In the sphere of bibliography — and it may be 
mentioned in passing, that in 1807 ^^^ word 
*^ bibliography" was not known in its present 
sense — the great Dibdin had hardly commenced 
the publication of those elaborate bibliographical 
works which, though often inaccurate, contain 
so much curious and amusing information about 
*^ books and printers, book-collectors and sales 
by auction.** The second edition of ^^Biblio- 
mania," which appeared in 181 1, had no small 
share in exciting that interest in rare books and 
early editions, which appeared to reach a climax 
at the famous Roxburghe sale in 181 2, but 
which, if prices are any criterion, is still growing 
in intensity. One saying alone of Dr. Dibdin's, 
amply suffices to show the distance we have 
travelled with regard to prices since he lived. 
Referring in his ^^ Library Companion" to the 
sum of jCi2I i6s. paid for a copy of the First 
Folio Shakespeare, he said it was ^^the highest 
price ever given, or likely to be given for the 
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book" — ^yet, only recently, ;{^3,6oo has been 
paid for this most famous book, and he would 
be a bold man who would say, even now, that 
the highest limit has been reached. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to add that the copy to 
which Dibdin referred was sold by Mr. Robert 
Saunders on 21st February, 1818, in a very re- 
markable collection of old English Literature 
(the sale of which extended over five days) and 
was described in the sale catalogue as *^a fine 
original copy of the first edition in a genuine 
state.'' It was purchased by the Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Grenville, who bequeathed it to the 
British Museum in 1846, although, alas! not 
before it had been rebound in morocco, despite 
the fact that Grenville had acquired it in its ^^ first 
binding,'' as he himself noted on the fly-leaf! 

That the interest in the early editions of 
famous and rare books centred largely round 
the auction sales, was shown indeed by the 
fact that Dibdin, in his second and much en- 
larged edition of ^^Bibliomania," added a new 
chapter on ^^ The Auction Room." By this ad- 
dition he resolves, as explained in the preface, 
to gratify a certain ^^ Book -Auction -Loving 
Bibliomaniac" and similar collectors, whose ap- 
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probation also he hopes to gain, by the motto 
prefixed to the chapter in question from Clavell's 
** Catalogue of Books for 1680 " — a catalogue of 
no small interest in the early history of book- 
auctions. Robert Watt had hardly commenced 
in 1807 his great ^^Bibliotheca Britannica," which 
despite untiring industry was not completed until 
after his death ; while Lowndes was not to pub- 
lish the original edition of his ^^ Bibliographer's 
Manual" — a work which has the oft-forgotten 
merit of being the first systematic bibliography 
of the kind in England — until nearly thirty 
years later. 

It is to the year 1807 ^^at the firm whose his- 
tory is briefly recorded in these pages traces its 
origin. The earliest catalogue now in their pos- 
session is that of the sale of a library — duly an- 
nounced in the ^* Reading Mercury '* of 7th Sep- 
tember — held at Reading by the founder, Mr. 
Robert Saunders, on 9th September and two 
following days. It is perhaps significant that 
whereas this sale of a ^^ Most Valuable and Se- 
lect Library of Books, the principal part of 
which are in superb Bindings, and forming in 
the whole, one of the most choice and elegant 
Collections ever submitted to Public Sale,*' took 
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place at the ^^ Upper Ship Inn/* Duke Street, 
Reading, it is specifically stated on the next 
catalogue (dated 23rd September of the same 
year) that this latter collection has been ^* Trans- 
mitted to town for sale.'* Moreover, almost 
every subsequent sale was held in London, a fact 
which seems clearly to point to the conclusion 
that London— which is still the greatest book- 
market in the world — was at once recognized as 
the best centre for sales. The second sale was 
held at the rooms of Mr. Saunders at 14, Old 
Compton Street, Soho, where the business was 
continued until May, 1808, and where, as it is 
stated on the catalogues, ^'everything connected 
with Literature will find a ready and advan- 
tageous sale. '' Occasionally, however, the sales 
were effected either at ''Tom's Coffee House** 
in Cornhill — a famous tavern which was fre- 
quently used for auctions, and which had become 
a rendezvous for merchants during the latter 
part of the eighteenth and early part of the nine- 
teenth centuries — or at the "London Tavern.** It 
was here that the third auction was held on ist 
October and two following days, and it is inter- 
esting to observe that the advertisement of this 
sale which appeared in "The Times** for 30th 
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September, was the first of many hundreds of the 
firm's announcements which have since appeared, 
and still continue to appear, in that paper. 

In May, 1808, the firm moved to premises at 
No. 39, Fleet Street, almost immediately oppo- 
site the old church of St. Dunstan. This situa- 
tion was recalled by W. H. Ireland in his 
scurrilous poem, ^^Chalcographimania" (pub- 
lished in 18 14), where, in the second book, de- 
scriptive of an imaginary tour through the well- 
known auction rooms of the day, he refers to 
Mr. Robert Saunders: 

Last worthy to be rank'd the friend 
Of Catalogus^ V\\ unbend 
My Muse, that from Pall Mall meanders, 
To halt at Auction-room of S — nd — rs\ 
Whose heavy head leaves in the lurch. 
His neighbours of St. Dunstan's Church ; 
I mean the wooden brace that tell, 
The fleeting hours by striking bell. 

— the reference in the last three lines being to the 
two great clockwork figures, which struck the 
hours on the bells placed above the overhanging 
clock, and which were objects of much interest 
up to the time of their removal in 1830. No. 39 
had long been known under the name of ^^The 
Poets' Gallery,*' and was a house with many 
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interesting associations. On this site formerly 
stood the ^^ Mitre Tavern," which is said to have 
dated back to Shakespeare's day, and of which 
mention is made by Pepys in the early pages of 
his famous Diary, on the occasion of a visit 
in January, 1659. It is unnecessary to recall 
the many meetings which took place here in later 
times between Dr. Johnson and Boswell, and 
other celebrities of their day — doubtless amongst 
them David Garrick, whose library was destined 
to be sold here in 1823. Boswell himself records 
that the ^^ Mitre Tavern '* was a favourite resort 
of Dr. Johnson, ^' where he loved to sit up late," 
while the great biographer himself, sometimes in 
company with Goldsmith, enjoyed the conversa- 
tion of his still greater hero — conversations in 
which Goldsmith * ^ endeavoured with too much 
eagerness to shine ^'^ and which have been pre- 
served by Boswell with such unique and inimit- 
able skill. The *' Mitre Tavern" having been 
used by the Society of Antiquaries up to 1753 
(when they removed to a house of their own in 
Chancery Lane) ceased to exist in 1788, and 
the name of **The Poets' Gallery" had been 
given to it by Thomas Macklin, the publisher, 
well known for his magnificent edition of the 
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Bible. The first sale of importance held at these 
premises was the library of John MacDiarmid, 
author of the ^^ Lives of British Statesmen/* 
offered on 4th June and six following days, and 
in the years following many interesting and im- 
portant sales of the libraries of eminent men 
were conducted here, several of them extending 
to as many as sixteen days' sale. A few prices 
gleaned from a sale in 1818, show that the 
amounts realized for fine books in these early 
years of the nineteenth century, were consider- 
ably higher than is sometimes thought. For 
instance, a copy of Granger's ^^Biographical 
History of England,'* in 16 volumes, realized 
520 guineas; Pennant's '^Account of London," 
in 7 vols., 125 guineas; Macklin's Bible, 7 
vols., 70 guineas; Daniell's ** Oriental Scenery," 
100 guineas; Bowyer's edition of Hume's ^^ Eng- 
land," in 10 vols., ;{^i68; Boydell's Shake- 
speare, II vols., no guineas; while a collection 
of Chinese drawings realized as much as 500 
guineas. But of all these sales, one, of the high- 
est interest, overshadows the others. This was 
the sale of **the Library, Splendid Books of 
Prints, and Poetical and Historical Works, of 
David Garrick, lately removed from his villa at 
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Hampton and house on the Adelphi Terrace." 
The sale commenced on Wednesday, 23rd April, 
1823, and was continued during the nine follow- 
ing days. Perhaps the most interesting lot in the 
catalogue — which, it may be added, is now diffi- 
cult to obtain — was a copy of Hogarth's works, 
which realized just over jC loOj and respecting 
which a note (added to the catalogue descrip- 
tion) states, that ^^from the intimacy which ex- 
isted between Garrick and Hogarth this is, as 
may be naturally expected, a very superior 
copy." In connection with this sale it may be 
mentioned incidentally, that a few of the books 
from the library were again sold by the firm 
in February, 1902, when, amongst others, the 
copy of Paul Hentzner's *^ Journey into Eng- 
land," presented to the great actor by Horace 
Walpole (by whom the book was printed at 
his private press at Strawberry Hill), realized 
jCg 10s. as against £2 3^. in the original sale. 
There were, of course, other notable features 
in the catalogue which cannot, however, be re- 
marked on here; indeed, the sale was one of 
the chief events of the year, and the fine library 
— the collection of early quarto plays from which 
had been previously presented by Garrick to 
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the British Museum — was worthy of the famous 
owner. 

The sales continued to be held at No. 39, 
Fleet Street, until Lady Day 1829, when this 
interesting old building passed into the hands 
of Messrs. Hoare, the bankers, who had been 
established in the adjoining house for several 
generations, and who now pulled the building 
down to extend their own premises. The new 
rooms, which still retained the name of *^The 
Poets' Gallery," were situated at 192, Fleet 
Street, at the east corner of Chancery Lane, a 
site which also has its literary and historic 
associations, for it is said that the father of 
Abraham Cowley, the poet, kept a grocer's shop 
here; whilst the opposite corner is memorable as 
having been the site of a house occupied for 
many years by Izaak Walton. A few months 
before moving, the entire control had passed 
into the hands of Mr. Edmund Hodgson, who 
for some years previously had been associated 
with Mr. Saunders. He developed the business — 
which he continued to direct for nearly forty years 
— in many ways, and raised it to a high stand- 
ard of prosperity. In particular, he developed 
a large connection with the publishing trade, 
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and for nearly the whole time he was in busi- 
ness he conducted, with few exceptions, the chief 
Trade-Sales. In this connection his most famous 
transaction was the sale at the *^ London Coffee 
House" (which, in common with the ** Albion 
Tavern,'' was frequently used for such purposes) 
of the entire copyrights and stock of the novels 
and poems of Sir Walter Scott, together with 
the Life by Lockhart, an event which is said to 
have brought together the largest trade gather- 
ing that has ever been witnessed. It is not 
necessary here to make further reference to the 
practice of Trade-Sales, of which many hundreds 
were held, but which practically ceased to exist 
some twenty years ago. The catalogues of these 
sales (still in the possession of the firm) con- 
stitute, however, a most interesting chapter in 
the history of bookselling in England. Correctly 
speaking, they were not public sales — that is to 
say, they were usually held at the ' 'Albion Tavern ' ' 
(a landmark which has only recently disap- 
peared), and were attended, on invitation, by 
the Trade. Moreover, the books were offered 
at reduced or '* liberal " prices, rather than sold 
by auction. 

In December, 1854, the firm removed for the 
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fourth time, to No, 2, Chancery Lane, into 
rooms which were immediately adjoining the old 
premises, and which were specially built for the 
purpose. The first sale held here was the stock 
of the splendid productions of the well-known 
architect, Mn Owen Jones, including a large 
number of copies of his elaborate work on the 
Alhambra, It is impossible in any way to 
enumerate the many important sales of copy- 
rights and publishers' stocks — sales which fre- 
quently produced many thousands of pounds — 
which took place on these premises. At the 
same time, many extensive libraries of dis- 
tinguished book collectors, as well as those of 
eminent men of learning and science, were also 
dispersed here. Probably the most important 
was the library of the College of Advocates, 
Doctors' Commons, which, commencing on 22nd 
April, 1 861, continued during the seven follow- 
ing days, 2,456 lots being sold under the hammer. 
From a legal point of view this library was, per- 
haps, the most remarkable that had ever been 
offered for sale. It included an unusually ex- 
tensive collection of the works of celebrated 
English and foreign writers on civil, canon, and 
ecclesiastical law from the earliest time, as well 
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as many manuscripts of great interest. It may 
here be added that both before and since this 
great sale, the firm enjoyed practically a mono- 
poly in the sale of law books by auction, and the 
professional libraries of many eminent chief 
justices, judges, and lawyers, have been sold at 
their rooms. It is curious to remark that solicitors, 
whose libraries were sold anonymously, were in- 
variably described in the old catalogues as ^^re- 
spectable" — a practice which was discontinued 
after about 1852, when the epithet ** eminent" 
was generally adopted. 

In June, 1863, the firm again removed, this 
time to the premises they now occupy at 115, 
Chancery Lane, which were also specially built 
for their business as book auctioneers. Advant- 
age was taken of this move to issue a circular, 
in which it was pointed out ** to gentlemen who, 
as executors or having libraries of their own for 
disposal, as well as the public in general, desire 
to find the most satisfactory mode of sale," that 
** public sale by auction in London is, without 
exception, the best means of realizing such pro- 
perty." Others who had not tried this plan of 
disposing of books, were assured *^that every 
attention is paid in its arrangement to the best 
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mode of introducing the property to the public, 
as well as of securing a full realization of the 
same." In 1867 Mr. Edmund Hodgson, who 
took a leading part in the foundation of the 
Booksellers' Provident Institution in 1839, and 
who twice served the office of Master of the 
Worshipful Company of Stationers in 1866-7, 
retired in favour of his sons, Messrs. B. B. and 
H. H. Hodgson, who had been associated with 
him for some years. A few years later, on the 
retirement of Mr. Barnard Hodgson in 1871, Mr. 
Henry Hill Hodgson assumed the entire man- 
agement of the business, and continued in that 
capacity up to 1900. By a fortuitous coin- 
cidence, Mr. H. H. Hodgson himself attained 
in the year 1907-8 to the office of Master of the 
Stationers' Company — a Guild which forms a 
strong link with the history of printing and 
bookselling in London for the past four hundred 
years, and the interest of which is at once 
brought to mind, by a mere recital of the names 
of past Masters. Reginald Wolfe, Richard Tot- 
tell, John Day, Christopher and Robert Barker, 
John Smethwicke, Samuel Mearne, Robert 
Clavell, Samuel Richardson, Jacob Tonson, 
John Boydell, Thomas Cadell, John Walter, and 
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J. B. NichoUs, are only a few out of the total of 
two hundred and forty-five famous printers, 
stationers, or booksellers who have held this 
ancient office since the incorporation of the 
Company in 1556, but their names suffice to 
recall its historic interest. 

On retirement from active participation in the 
work of the firm in 1900, Mr. H. H. Hodgson 
was in turn succeeded by his two sons, Mr. John 
Edmund and Mr. Sidney Hodgson, who had 
joined the firm some years previously, having 
first acquired practical knowledge and experience 
of the bookselling trade, the former with Messrs. 
Bickers and Son, of Leicester Square, and the 
latter with Mr. David Nutt, the foreign book 
seller and publisher, formerly of the Strand. 

Mention has previously been made of the fact 
that from about 1840 to 1890 the firm was largely 
concerned in the sale of publishers' stocks and 
plant, copyrights and remainders. During more 
recent years, however, the trade in this direction 
has become, for one reason or another, diverted 
into other channels, and therefore Messrs. 
Hodgson now chiefly specialize in dealing with 
libraries of rare, valuable, or standard books. 

Looking back over the history of the firm 
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during the past hundred years, it may be added 
that they have conducted up to the present time 
nearly 4,200 sales, varying in each year, from 10 
in 1807, to between 40 and 50 in recent years, each 
sale extending on an average to three days. The 
file of catalogues of all these sales, priced prac- 
tically throughout, and complete with the excep- 
tion of a single year, forms the most interesting 
feature in the archives of the firm, while the 
names of the buyers are recorded in a series of 
sale-books dating back nearly eighty years. 

In the early days the catalogues were appar- 
ently compiled with but one object in view, viz., 
a description of the utmost brevity. '* Vicar of 
Wakefield, 2 vols, in i," ** Burns' Poems," 
^^Dampier's Voyages, maps, rare," are a few 
examples (taken at random from catalogues of 
1807) of descriptions which, though admirably 
brief, would be regarded in these days as quite 
inadequate. The task of the cataloguer was still 
further simplified by the fact that every book 
was lotted separately, so that he was happily 
saved from the necessity of exercising any judg- 
ment in that direction! Indeed, the binding and 
the plates seem to be the only two features which 
ever called for comment — ^^Macklin's Bible, 
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6 vols., most superbly bound " (;^38), " Gay's 
Fables, splendid edition, with fine plates," or 
** Citizen of the World, 2 vols., calf double 
extra. " 

The conditions of sale were practically the 
same in 1807 as now; indeed, they may be said 
to be identical with those originally adopted by 
the earliest English book auctioneers at the end 
of the seventeenth century. It is, however, in- 
teresting to note, that although the printed con- 
ditions of the first sale by Mr. Saunders state 
that the books **will be sold with all faults," a 
manuscript note is appended to the effect that 
the auctioneer further undertakes **that, if upon 
Collating at the place of sale any of the old and 
of the new Books prove defective I will make 
good the imperfections or return the money.'* 
For the first few years in the firm's history, the 
sales usually took place either at half-past five 
in the evening or at eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, whereas one o'clock is now the invariable 
rule, while, in accordance perhaps with the more 
leisurely methods of the period, not more than 
about 150 lots were offered on each occasion in 
the earlier catalogues — a number which has 
increased latterly to an average of 330 — though 
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the sales seldom occupy more than two hours 
and a half. The number of buyers at each sale 
has likewise also largely increased, for whereas 
in the old days those who attended were confined 
chiefly to residents in or about town, at the 
present time the actual buyers — averaging nearly 
ICO at each sale — are representative of book- 
buyers and collectors throughout the United 
Kingdom, as well as the more important book- 
selling centres on the Continent and in the 
United States, not to mention the occasional 
visits of buyers from Canada, India, Australia, 
and South Africa. 

In conclusion, the present members of the 
firm take this opportunity of expressing the hope 
that, with the aid of their efficient staff — whose 
services, it is pleasing to record, show an aver- 
age length of eleven years — they may maintain 
and uphold the honourable traditions of the past 
hundred years. 
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NOTES ON THE METHOD OF 

BOOK-AUCTIONS AND THE 

ADVANTAGES THEREOF 

'AVING recorded in the foregoing 
pages the history of the firm of 
Hodgson and Co, during the hun- 
dred years of its existence, it may 
be of interest to explain, as briefly and succinctly 
as possible, the methods adopted in the organ- 
ization and conduct of their Book-Auction sales, 
and further, to point, out a few of the more 
definite advantages arising from those methods 
as practised at the present day. Before doing 
so, however, it is well to state clearly the two 
essential and indispensable requirements upon 
which the ultimate success of these sales de- 
pends. Expressed in the fewest possible words, 
they may be defined as : 
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I. A Sale-room — in London — which is 

well known to book-buyers of every 

class, at home and abroad. 
II. A Sale Catalogue compiled by experts, 

containing an adequate description of 

the books to be sold. 
There is no need to dwell upon these two 
requirements ; it is evident that the first ensures 
an appeal to the widest possible circle of buyers, 
and the second enables this appeal to be made 
to the best advantage. Moreover in the present 
case, it is evident that a firm whose sale-room 
has existed in London — the greatest book-mar- 
ket in the world — for over one hundred years, 
must have become widely known ; while the cata- 
logues issued from week to week may fairly be 
left to speak for themselves. 

But while it is not difficult to appreciate these 
two very necessary requirements, it is well 
to consider also the circumstances under which 
occasions for sale arise. They may be broadly 
divided into three classes: (i) the case oi Execu^ 
tors^ Trustees^ or Administrators^ who have to 
realize estates which include a library or col- 
lection of books ; (2) the case of those who have 
inherited or otherwise acquired literary property 
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for which they have no use ; and (3) those varied 
circumstances — of which the exigences of space 
or removals are not, perhaps, the least uncom- 
mon — which arise from time to time and render 
a sale advisable or necessary. Of course it need 
not be pointed out that by far the greater number 
of sales (and of these the most important) take 
place owing to the death of the collector or owner. 
In this connection it may not be irrelevant to 
add a few words on the feeling of regret, which 
is often aroused by the sale of an extensive 
library — the feeling that a library, in the foun- 
[ dation of which so much time, trouble, and 
money have been expended, should be dispersed 
under the hammer of the auctioneer. Doubtless 
there are occasions when these expressions of 
regret are natural and proper, though the many 
questions involved in the bequest of a library 
as a whole, to some national or even local in- 
stitution, are complex in the highest degree. 
But few will deny that there is much force, 
admirably expressed, in the words used in his 
will by Edmond de Goncourt, the French 
novelist and connoisseur. **My wish is,*' so 
runs the paragraph, ^^that my drawings, my 
prints, my curiosities, my books — in a word, 
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those things of Art which have been the joy of 
my life — shall not be consigned to the cold tomb 
of a museum, and subjected to the stupid glance 
of the careless passer-by ; but I require that they 
shall all be dispersed under the hammer of the 
auctioneer, so that the pleasure which the ac- 
quiring of each one has given to me, shall be 
given again, in each case, to some inheritor of 
my own tastes." But setting this consideration 
aside — for it is usually decided by the collector 
long before any question arises as to the disposal 
of his library — there are several reasons which 
render it advisable for Trustees and Executors 
to effect a sale by auction, rather than by 
private treaty. One point alone may be men- 
tioned: the fact, namely, that a public sale 
affords an opportunity to the members of a 
family, or others interested in an estate, to 
purchase anything in the library or collection 
which they may desire to possess, at a fair 
market price. At the same time it may be 
added, that no indication whatsoever as to owner- 
ship need be given in the Sale Catalogue or else- 
where, if the vendor so desires. With regard to 
the second and third of the above-mentioned 
circumstances, they need not be commented on 
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here, as the more obvious reasons in favour of 
selling by auction will be found in the following 
pages. 

To return then to the method of selling books 
by Auction, Let it be supposed that the property 
— it may be either an extensive and valuable 
library or some smaller and less valuable col- 
lection — has been delivered at the rooms in Chan- 
cery Lane. The books are at once unpacked, 
carefully sorted, and examined by an expert 
cataloguer, who arranges them according to 
their subject, character, size, or value, noting 
in particular those items which are known to 
be valuable, or which appear to offer any fea- 
tures of rarity or bibliographical interest. They 
are then adequately catalogued — that is to say 
they are described at sufficient length to enable 
book-buyers, through the medium of the sale 
catalogue, to form an opinion of them. In thus 
arranging and describing the books for sale, the 
convenience of both private collectors and dealers 
at home and abroad is kept in mind. Books of 
every-day use or small value, are lotted as the 
experience of the cataloguer has shown him to 
be most advantageous — a task requiring no small 
judgment and knowledge; while those books of 
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no practical utility or value at the present day, 
and their name is legion, are put aside to be 
sold in parcels. On the other hand, rare or 
valuable books, or indeed any books which, 
hardly coming within either category, are yet in 
request by the collector, the student, or general 
reader, are carefully examined. Frequent refer- 
ence is made to the standard bibliographical 
works to ensure an accurate description. Special 
bibliographies, confined to particular fields of 
bibliographical science or to particular authors, 
are also ready at hand, to assist the cataloguer 
on those points which it is absolutely impossible 
for any one man to bear always in mind. Such 
works set forth in detail, innumerable and often 
quite insignificant variations between different 
editions, or even between different issues of the 
same edition — variations which, although some- 
times quite unimportant in themselves, often 
enhance values to a considerable extent. In 
the case of exceptionally rare books, a com- 
parison is made with the copies in the British 
Museum, while resort is often had to that great 
institution for purposes of reference. In the 
event of any points of special bibliographical 
interest being observed, or where any feature of 
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former ownership or binding, calls for particular 
notice, attention is drawn to the fact by a note 
appended to the catalogue description. In some 
cases facsimiles are given of rare or curious title- 
pages, autograph inscriptions or remarkable 
bindings (see plate on p. 35). Speaking gener- 
ally, far more exact and particular descriptions, 
especially of rare books, are now considered 
necessary than was the case in the early years of 
last century. This may be seen from the com- 
parison, on the following page, of the catalogue 
description of the First Folio Shakespeare (re- 
ferred to at the commencement of this pamphlet) 
and that of a copy of the ^^ Poems'' sold by this 
firm in November, 1906, and purchased by Mr. 
Quaritch for the record sum of ;^220. 

Careful attention is, of course, paid to de- 
scribing, as far as possible, the actual state or 
condition of books ; whether, for instance, they 
are in the original covers, or have been at some 
period rebound; whether the edges are in their 
original rough state, or have been cut down in 
binding; whether the volumes are clean or in 
any way soiled or defective. To the general 
reader, condition is a matter of comparatively 
small moment; provided a book is complete, 
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A COMPARISON OF CATALOGUE DESCRIPTIONS, 1818-I907 

i8t8 

779 Shakespeare's (William) Comedies, Histories, 
and Tragedies, A fine oeiginal copy op 

THE FIEST EDITION IN A GENUINE STATE. 

Lond, by Isaac Jaggard^ 1623 



1907 

Shakespeare (W.) — Poems | written | by | Wil. Shake-speare, | 
gent, i engraved portrait of the author by w. marshall, 
tvith verses beneathy First Edition, modern morocco^ gilt edges. 
Printed at London by Tho, Cotes^ and are \ to be sold by John 
Benson^ dwelling in \ St, Dunstans Church-yard 1640 

T A fine and perfect copy of the very rare First Collected Edition of Shake- 
spear^s Poems — a volume made up of a re-issue of a nun^er of the 
" SonnetSy^ and the poems originally printed in " 77ie Passionate 
Pilgrim^^ with the addition of a number of pieces by other Authors, 
The portrait — which is of great interest ^ and was copied by Marshall 
from the Droeshout engraving — is a remarkably good impression (see 
Facsimile). The fore and lower edges of it^ however ^ having been cut 
intOy the margins have been skilfully repaired^ and though the portrait 
itself is untouched^ the last line of the verses has been supplied in 
manuscript. The copy measures 5^ x 3\ in,^ and the collation is as 
follows: — Title^ to the Reader and Verses^ 4 11,^ A to M4 in eights^ 
A I being a second title. 



Note.— The First Folio was sold in 1818 for one hundred and sixteen 
guineas, and is now in the Bibliotheca Grenvilliana in the British Museum. 
Its present value is about ;£4ooo, whereas the relative value of the " Poems '* 
in 1818 was about one guinea. 
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and in reasonably sound condition as to binding, 
his requirements are satisfied. But to the col- 
lector, to the man who is prepared to pay a high 
price for the books he desires, the question of 
condition is one of the chief considerations, and, 
as it affects values in a remarkable degree, must 
always be borne in mind when comparing prices. 
As a rule all books are sold as perfect, that is to 
say the purchaser is at liberty to take or reject 
them, should any imperfection be discovered 
after the sale. This is indeed the only practicable 
course, for a moment's reflection will make it 
clear that it is quite impossible for the auc- 
tioneers to collate carefully — that is, examine 
sheet by sheet — every book that is entrusted to 
them for sale. On the other hand, the task would 
be equally impracticable for intending purchasers, 
and no buyer would be disposed to pay a full 
price, unless the opportunity were afforded him 
of returning the book should it prove on colla- 
tion to be defective. Indeed this practice is 
one which has obtained since the earliest days 
of book-auctions in England, beginning with 
the first sale in 1676. The condition, as laid 
down by the early auctioneers, was slightly more 
exacting, but that it was practically the same, 
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may be seen from the following quotation from 
Condition II of ^^ A Catalogue of the Libraries of 
Two Eminent Persons,*' sold at Tunbridge Wells 
in 1684: ^^ All the books in this catalogue, not 
otherwise expressed (for ought we know) are 
perfect; but if any of them appear to be other- 
wise before they be taken away, the Buyer shall 
have his choice of taking or leaving them.*' In 
this connection it should not be forgotten that 
in sales effected privately, the purchaser is bound 
to take into account the fact that some books 
may prove imperfect, and he frames his offer 
accordingly. 

The catalogue thus compiled is printed and dis- 
tributed among a very large circle, both of private 
collectors and dealers, throughout the United 
Kingdom, as well as in the more important 
bookselling centres on the Continent. In the 
case of valuable collections which appeal es- 
pecially to the American market — for example, 
rare Americana, Early or Elizabethan Litera- 
ture, and First Editions of English Classics — 
catalogues are issued in time to allow collectors 
and dealers in the States and Canada to mail 
commissions to their agents in London, or to 
the auctioneers direct. Moreover, the sales from 
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week to week are widely advertised in the more 
important London daily papers, as well as in 
the best literary and trade journals. Occasion- 
ally they are also announced in the pages of the 
two chief organs of French and German book- 
selling — the ^^ Bibliographie de la France'' and 
the ^^ Borsenblatt " — as well as in the literary 
columns of such American newspapers as the 
^^ Boston Evening Transcript," the ^^ New York 
Evening Post," and the ^^ Chicago Evening 
Post." Owing to the extensive circulation of the 
catalogues thus obtained, the widest possible 
competition is ensured for all classes of litera- 
ture, resulting in fair market prices. Some idea 
of this competition may be gathered from the 
fact that the Firm usually receive many hun- 
dreds of commissions for each sale, from col- 
lectors as well as booksellers, in all parts of 
Great Britain and the Continent. Needless to 
remark, the sales are personally attended by the 
more important book buyers, both in London 
and from the country, who also frequently act 
on behalf of private clients or literary institu- 
tions. As far as the vendor is concerned, all 
that is necessary is to communicate with Messrs. 
Hodgson, who will undertake the whole busi- 
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ness — the packing and removal, cataloguing, 
advertising, and selling, and the matter can be 
completed and settled within three weeks or a 
month. Moreover it should be added — and in 
most cases this is a point of the utmost import- 
ance — that the auctioneers are always ready to 
give their clients the full benefit of their wide 
experience and knowledge, regarding books and 
their values. 

Having explained in some detail the methods 
of book-auctions, it will be the more easy to 
appreciate the advantages which arise therefrom. 
They may be roughly classified as arising in 
respect of: 

1st. Unique and excessively rare books the 
value of which is extremely difficult to 
estimate. 
2nd. Books of which the value, either in- 
dividually or as a whole, is partially 
or altogether unknown to their owner. 
3rd. Libraries and collections which, on ac- 
count of their varied character, cannot 
be utilized as a whole to the fullest 
degree, by any one individual. 
These three points may perhaps be best ex- 
plained by relating several incidents which have 
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actually occurred during recent years in the busi- 
ness transactions of Messrs. Hodgson. Take, 
for instance, the following illustration of the first 
category. A few years ago, a remarkably fine 
copy in contemporary morocco binding of the 
engraved works of Antoine Watteau, the famous 
French painter, was sent to Chancery Lane with 
instructions that it was not to be sold for less 
than ;^250. On careful examination the three 
volumes (which were unusually complete) were 
identified by the coat of arms on the sides of the 
binding, as having belonged to Louis-Joachim 
Potier, due de Gesvres — a fact which greatly 
added to the interest from a collector's point of 
view. The work was carefully catalogued and 
the catalogues of the sale, as usual, widely dis- 
tributed, so that when the lot came up for sale 
it excited the keenest competition between 
London and Paris buyers, and was eventually 
knocked down for ;^665. Had the volumes been 
sold privately, their owner would certainly have 
parted with them for about ;^250 — that is to say, 
considerably less than half the sum which he 
actually obtained; and it was only owing to 
the competition resulting from public sale by 
auction that so high a price was realized. 
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More recently a small consignment of books 
and autograph letters were sent up from the 
country by a lady. When sending instructions 
she enclosed in her letter a short poem, insig- 
nificantly printed on four leaves, with no title- 
page, heading, or date of any description, which 
from its appearance seemed of so little interest 
to the owner, that she hesitated between throw- 
ing it away or submitting it for inspection. On 
examination, however, the cataloguer found it to 
be the poem written by Wordsworth on the 
death of Charles Lamb in 1834, inscribed, as 
lovers of Wordsworth will remember, ^^To the 
dear Memory of a frail good Man/' As a matter 
of fact, this was the earliest form in which the 
poem was printed, and only very few copies are 
known to exist; when offered for sale it realized 
;^28. The result being reported next day in the 
columns of the ^^ Times,'' the vendor wrote to 
the auctioneers to the effect that she presumed 
the figure was a misprint for twenty-eight 
shillings ! 

Early manuscripts are especially difiicult to 
value accurately — more particularly in these 
days when the demand has become so keen and 
the supply so limited. During last season an 
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illuminated fifteenth-century Horae on vellum 
was sent to Messrs. Hodgson for sale by auction 
with a small library of antiquarian books. The 
intrinsic value of the volume, as measured by the 
beauty of the workmanship, was not great, but 
the historical interest proved to be very con- 
siderable, since it was found that it had been exe- 
cuted for, and belonged to, King Charles VIII 
of France. With it was a small printed Book of 
Hours, a comparatively early French example of 
typography, and the two volumes were sold to- 
gether, when their great interest resulted in the 
realization of a sum of no less than ;^400. 
There is little doubt that in such cases the spirit 
of emulation, and even of excitement, which the 
Auction Room usually creates, is an additional 
factor of no small importance. 

The value of autographs is often equally diffi- 
cult to assess, as may be gathered from the fact 
that a single sheet of paper on which were written 
three short poems in the handwriting of Charles 
Lamb, sold in December, 1902, for the sum of 
;^74, while a very brief autograph letter by 
Thackeray — merely declining an invitation to 
dinner — containing a sketch of the writer by 
himself, sold for no less than ;^26. In each of 
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these cases it would have been extremely diffi- 
cult, not to say impossible, to obtain by private 
sale anything like so high a price, owing chiefly 
to the absence of open competition. 

But to pass on to the second point — the ques- 
tion of those books the value of which is in a 
greater or less degree unknown to their owner. 
About a year ago Messrs. Hodgson were in- 
structed by a member of the Beaumont family 
to sell a small library from the north of England, 
consisting mainly of old topographical and anti- 
quarian books. The binding of one of the 
volumes, which was packed amongst a number 
of books of small value and with no regard for 
its interest or worth (for the owner was entirely 
unaware that he possessed so remarkable a 
volume), excited the curiosity of the cataloguer. 
Unfortunately the book had been badly muti- 
lated and many leaves abstracted, and identifica- 
tion was thus made extremely difficult. After 
the most careful research it was discovered to be 
a copy of the famous Royal Book or ^* Book for 
a King,'' printed by Caxton about 1488, with 
which were bound up ** The Book of Good 
Manners'' and the ^^ Doctrinal of Sapience," 
also printed by Caxton at Westminster in 1487-9. 
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This most interesting, though fragmentary vol- 
ume, which was in a contemporary binding, was 
bought by Mr. Quaritch for ;^48o. 

Again, about two years ago a number of mis- 
cellaneous pamphlets were sent in for sale with 
a collection of valuable books and prints. Al- 
though apparently worthless, so at least their 
owner judged them, the pamphlets were looked 
through attentively — for even the most unpro- 
mising material is subjected at Chancery Lane 
to a close scrutiny. Amongst them was found 
a small brochure entitled ^^The Exquisites, a 
Farce in two acts," printed in 1839 for private 
circulation only, and containing four illustra- 
tions, generally believed to be the work of 
Thackeray. Copies of this play — which, on ac- 
count of the illustrations, is of great interest to 
Thackeray collectors — are excessively rare, and 
the one in question was probably unique, in 
that the four plates were coloured. When put 
up for auction it realized no less than ;^85 — a 
price many times exceeding its weight in gold. 
Yet again, in July, 1907, a small number of 
tracts were sent in, the value of most of them 
being very small, although, as is not unfre- 
quently the case, the owner laboured under the 
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delusion that they were all of equal worth. 
One, however, proved to be of the highest in- 
terest to collectors of Americana; this was an 
early tract written in the form of a ^^ Letter 
from Dr. More,'' relating to the state of Penn- 
sylvania, and printed in 1687. It is excessively 
rare, and is of particular interest not only on 
account of its early date, but also by reason of 
the preface written by William Penn, the founder 
of Pennsylvania. Though consisting in all of 
only six leaves, it realized no less than ;^I55. 

One more instance must suffice. Among a 
quantity of old books which had been hidden 
away in a stable for many years, and were ulti- 
mately sent up for sale to Chancery Lane, was 
found a copy of the log-book kept by Captain 
Cook on H.M.S. ^^ Endeavour '' on his voyage 
round the world in 1 768-1 770. This manuscript 
was by no means attractive in appearance, and 
the owners were absolutely ignorant of its value 
and, indeed, scarcely knew of its existence, but 
when sold it realized as much as ;^76. 

In conclusion a few words must be written in 
respect of the advantages of sale by auction in the 
case of libraries and collections which no pur- 
chaser can, as a whole, utilize to the fullest extent. 
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Take, for example, the sale of the library of a 
collector of comprehensive and diverse tastes. In 
the course of many years he acquires a number 
of books relating not only to Shakespeare, but 
to the drama generally. He is also interested in 
mythology and folklore, and purchases many 
books on these and similar subjects. Standard 
histories, biographies, and the writings of the 
earliest travellers in America and elsewhere also 
attract him, and, being much engrossed in mat- 
ters purely bibliographical, he accumulates im- 
portant works on the subject. Perchance he is 
keen on etching, and this leads him to buy 
books of etchings and engravings. Finally, as a 
reader of wide tastes, he acquires the works of 
Swinburne, Stevenson, Pater, Symonds, and 
other modern writers, in many cases obtaining 
first editions, which in course of time become 
scarce and valuable. Now, it is almost impos- 
sible, in such a case as this — and it is one 
taken from actual experience — to find any one 
purchaser who would be able to use such a 
varied collection as a whole. When sold by 
auction, however, the books are arranged and 
catalogued as far as possible according to their 
subject, so that it is open to any book-buyer 
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(whether a private collector or a dealer) to buy 
only those books which he really requires, and 
for which he is prepared to pay a good price. 
By this means it is practically certain that the 
collection will realize a much larger sum than if 
it were sold privately en blocy as a large propor- 
tion of the volumes would probably be only of 
small utility to any one purchaser. Sometimes 
it will be found that in a theological library there 
are two or three volumes of the early poems of 
Tennyson or Browning, some of which are of 
considerable value from the collector's point of 
view. But a purchaser to whom the theological 
books would be valuable, would probably not be 
in a position to make the best use of the poetical 
works even if he knew their value. On the other 
hand, it is quite certain that the theological 
books would be valueless to one anxious to ac- 
quire only the Tennyson and Browning volumes. 
Or take the case of a copy of that very rare little 
book, M'Cringer's *^ Compendious Treatise on 
Modern Education," 1802 — which is so highly 
valued by collectors because of the illustrations 
by the great caricaturist, Thomas Rowlandson 
— found in a library of old antiquarian and 
scientific books. To the man interested in an- 
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tiquities or science it is of no value or interest 
whatsoever, and yet, when put up for public sale, 
it brought ;^30, though consisting only of eight 
plates with brief descriptive text. Or such a rare 
and valuable book as the editio princeps of Euclid 
may be found amongst an old collection of natural 
history books, and would certainly be of no value 
to one buying those books for the sake of their 
subject. Such instances, again, could be quoted 
almost indefinitely from the sales of recent years. 
An extract from Dean Swift's delightful ^* Jour- 
nal to Stella ** must suffice to illustrate finally 
the truth of these remarks, and at the same time 
incidentally to show that their application has 
been in force for at least 200 years. Swift re- 
cords how on nth April, 1710-11, he attended 
the sale by auction of the library of Charles 
Bernard, a brother of Dr. Francis Bernard, 
Physician to King James II, whose splendid 
collection of rare books had been sold some 
years previously. ^^\ went," he writes, ^*to the 
auction of Charles Bernard's books, but the 
gfood ones were so monstrous dear, I could not 
reach them, so I laid out one pound seven 
shillings but very indifferently, and came away, 
and will go there no more." The latter resolu- 
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tion, however, in the manner of a keen book- 
lover, and as one for whom the auction room 
had a strong fascination, he failed to keep, for 
two days later he spent a further ^^ three pounds 
and three shillings, but FU go there no more; 
and so I said once before, but now TU keep to 
it/' For Swift, the particular attraction of the 
sale is evident where he writes: ^^I itch to lay 
out nine or ten pounds for some fine editions 
of fine authors.'' We read, however — and here- 
in lies the point of the quotation — that on the 
first occasion of his entering the sale-room, he 
found the auctioneer engaged in selling *^ the 
physic books, so I bought none ; and they are 
so dear." Now this little incident, though an 
unimportant one to the reader of the ''Journal," 
admirably illustrates the force of the argument in 
favour of sale by auction. For the '* Physic 
books" in the Bernard Library had no interest 
for Swift — consequently he had no wish to pos- 
sess them, though he did ardently desire to pro- 
cure some of the ''fine editions of fine authors." 
But there were, however, others at the sale to 
whom these same "Physic books" were of 
much interest, and so they went at what Swift 
considered "dear" prices. It may be repeated 
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that such cases recur in almost infinite variety at 
every sale of books held by Messrs. Hodgson. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the method of 
selling '^ Books by way of Auction, or Who 
WILL GIVE MOST FOR THEM '' (to quote ffom the 
preface to the Catalogue of the first book-auction 
held in England on 8th November, 1676) is the 
best and most effectual method — where properly 
understood and efficiently practised — of disposing 
of all classes of literary property. As far as the 
vendor is concerned, it has already been ex- 
plained that the process is perfectly simple. He 
has only to give Messrs. Hodgson the neces- 
sary instructions, and they undertake the whole 
business — the removal, cataloguing, advertising 
and selling, while they are also ready to give 
their clients the full benefit of their wide experi- 
ence. 
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